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regarded as based on capacity. 'You can never arrive in point
of learning to the perfection of a school-boy/ Swift assures a newlv-
married girl, and he advises that, for some hours daily, she should
study English works on history and travel, so that she may prepare
to take an intelligent part in conversation. From this platform, it
is but a short step, and too often a downward one, to the * accom-
plishments' of the seventeenth and eighteenth century boarding
school Here, as in home education, the differences of aim and
method were very great These are at their most ambitious point
in An Essay to revive the antient education of Gentlewomen
(1673) which, in truth, is a thinly-veiled prospectus of a new
boarding school for girls, to be established, or recently established,
at Tottenham cross by Mrs Bathsua Makin, a lady who acquired
an extraordinary reputation as 'tutress' to Charles Fs daughter,
Elizabeth1. The interest of the essay, probably written by
Mrs Makin herself, lies in the account of her school We learn
that the things ordinarily taught in girls' schools were ' works of
all sorts, dancing, music, singing, writing, keeping accompts/ Half
the time of the new school is to be devoted to these arts, and the
remainder to Latin and French, * and those that please may learn
Greek and Hebrew, the Italian and Spanish, in all which this
gentlewoman hath a competent knowledge.1 The mixture of aims
and indecision as to means are strikingly illustrated in the optional
studies, * limning, preserving, pastry and cooking/ and in the
branches to be taken up by those who remained long at school,
astronomy, geography, arithmetic, history. Mrs Makin was an
admirer of Comenius and warmly recommended his plan of
teaching Latin and 'real' knowledge in association, Experimental
philosophy may be substituted for languages in the new school,
which has 'repositories for visibles/ collections of objects, for the
purpose.
Swift's proposal for the reform of girls' instruction already
alluded to is not unlike that recommended in 1753 by Lady Mary
Wortley Montagu for the benefit of her grandchild, the countess
of Bute's daughter, except that she adds arithmetic and philosophy,
and attaches special importance to needlework, drawing and
English poetry. Reformer as she was, she shares the general
opinion that scholarly attainments were the affair of the pro-
fessional man and, accordingly, to be considered derogatory in the
owner of a title or of great estates. Lady Mary, therefore, is
careful to say that she considers the kind of education which she is
1 Princess Elizabeth died at the age of fifteen in 1650.